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Towards the East. 
In memMORY OF GEORGE PAPENDIEK. 


Towards the East, while song and light 
The earth with summer beauty fills, 
Looking towards his Fatherland, 
We bear him to our Forest Hills. 


We wreathe with blossoms far and sweet, 
The Viol which is silent now, y 
And lingering gaze through falling tears 

Upon that calm and holy brow. 


Oh friend beloved, only the form 

Which held thy soul the earth receives, 
While here ’mid tender songs we strew 

The grave with flowers and summer leaves. 


For thou art not withdrawn, and when 
Beloved and gifted ones once more 
Strike the deep chords thy spirit loved, 

Beethoven’s vast, pathetic score, 


Thou wilt be near; or when the gleam 

Of winter fires thy home shall light, = 
Unto thy loved ones gathered there 

Thy soul shall come on Christmas night. 


No last farewell we breathe to thee, 
We look towards the East again, 
The Morning and the Fatherland, 
And say, “ Oh friend, Auf Wiedersehn.” 





Gounod’s Romeo and Juliet. 
BY HERMANN STARCKE. 

(Translated for this Journal from the Neue Zeitschrift fur 
Musik (Leipzig.) 

Every time there is a new opera brought out 
in Paris, we cannot resist the disagreeable im- 
pression which the full theatre makes upon us. 
These are not musically cultivated people who 
have come to hear the new work and form an 
opinion about it; it is a public which never was 


capable of judging and which, without having 


heard a note of the work, brings with it an 
opinion ready made. Accordingly the first 
measures of the overture seem to us more des- 
perate than the most dangerous production of 
acircus rider. One can compare a composer, 
who writes an opera in three or five acts and has 
it performed on a Parisian stage, to the owner of 
a house, who is obliged to make as many jumps 
as there are stories to his house. First act: first 
story—a slight sprain ; one can recover from it; 
second act: second story—a broken arm or an 
injury to the spine, still curable; third act: third 
story—if the unlucky man comes off this time 
without fatal damage, it must be miraculous, and 
miracles do not occur in these days. Gounod has 
just ventured upon five such leaps and broken 
neither arm nor leg; on the contrary, he perhaps 
never was so well as he is now. After seeing the 
new work of Gounod several times and reading 
through the score attentively, we cannot help 
protesting against the dithyrambic criticism 
which has received it with extravagant enthusi- 
asm, an enthusiasm that seems to put wholly in 
the shade the effect of masterworks, like the 





“liad,” the “7Enead,” the “ Divina Commedia,” 
the “Tartuffe,” the “Iphigenia,” and “Alceste,” 
the “Don Juan” and “Fidelio,” &c., before which 
the most high-souled fanaticism has bowed to the 
dust. According to the Parisian critics nothing 
beautiful is left except the “Romeo” of Gounod. 
It is the poorest testimony which they can give 
of themselves, to fall into this tone of unmeasured 
eulogy about Gounod’s work (which certainly 
contains much in its favor.) The most glowing 
enthusiasm must have sense and reason, before it 
can pass for judgment. 

Allow us here to leave the Gounod question, 
for a moment, and state some particulars in re- 
gard to Shakespeare’s drama, which perhaps are 
not yet generally known. That owes it proper 
origin to two Italian writers. In the first place, 
Girolamo della Corte published a work, similar to 
Shakespeare’s, called “The Lovers of Verona.” 
The same material was afterwards treated by #he 
Italian poet Luigi da Porto. Later still, Shake- 
speare created his immortal work, in which at all 
events he made use of the above named authors. 
Girolamo della Corte relates the tragical affair 


‘between the Montague and Capulet families as 


historical ; he even indicates the burial ground 
where Romeo and Juliet are supposed to lie 
buried and describes quite exactly a somewhat 
elevated place near Verona on which a cenvent 
may be found to-day. At Shakespeare’s time 
there existed an English translation of Luigi’s 
work by Arthur Brooke. This very probably 
served Shakespeare as the source, without his 
binding himself closely to its handling of the 
material. According to Luigi da Porto, Juliet 
awakes just as Romeo has drunk the poison; 
then follows between the lovers a great scene, 
rich in lyrical and dramatical beauties. Quite 
differently is the poison scene related by Girola- 
mo della Corte. Romeo dies of the poison with- 
out seeing the awakening of Juliet. She, instead 
of ending her life with the dagger, swoons away 
in the despair which seizes her at the sight of the 
dead body of her husband. This act, with this 
poet, is full of the finest moments and the richest 
poetic thoughts. A not less effective scene is 
that where Girolamo represents the first meeting 
of the lovers. Shakespeare, without directly 
translating, has treated it in almost entirely the 
same way. Purely and alone the work ot his 
genius is the Balcony Scene, which is found 
neither in Girolamo’s nor in Luigi’s drama, and 
which never yet has found its counterpart in 
ancient or in modern poets. The like of that 
could only Shakespeare’s palette create. 

Like nature with her ever lovely charms, this 
drama has tempted many musical hands to re- 
produce it. Already in the year 1793 the pianist 
Steibelt wrote a sort of melodrama “Romeo and 
Juliet ;” the principal part was intended for a 
then celebrated singer, Mlle. Scio. It was per- 
formed that same year in Paris at the Théatre 
Feydeau, and thence stimulated many musicians 
to further attempts. Three years later appeared 
in Milan the Opera “Giulietta e Iomeo” by Zin- 





garelli, which was chiefly written for the three 
Italian singers, the castrato Crescentino, the tenor 
Bianchi and Mlle. Grassini (aunt of Giulia Grisi.) 
In the same city, for the same theatre, and avail- 
ing himself at all events of Zingarelli’s score, 
Vacvai, in 1825, also composed a “(iulietta é 
Romeo,” of which an aria (Andante: “Ah, se tu 
dormi”) has maintained itself to this day, although 
the composer is forgotten by the public and 
musicians. Finally, in 1830, Bellini’s “J Mon- 
teccht e Capuletti” was produced at the theatre 
in Venice. It was chiefly the two sisters Giuditta 
and Giulia Grisi who for a long time sang this 
work and helped to give it a lasting success. 
Hector Berlioz is, so far as we know, the only 
one who as a musician in his great dramatic 
Symphony has soared up to Shakespeare. [!! ] 
His score alone has shown ‘itself capable to 
express Shakespeare’s world of thought and 
render back in music the sublime impressions 
which the great poet calls forth within us on the 
stage. 

Now as to this latest reproduction of the 
Shakespearian drama, the first thing to be said 
by way of preface is, that such people as Messrs. 
Carré and Jules Barbier are not capable of fur- 
nishing a text not unworthy of the original, to 
say the least; they have shown so long since in 
the “Faust” and “Mignon” dramas, which they 
have dragged down to downright farce. But 
also with regard to Gounod’s score one must con- 
fess, if he takes them for witness, that something 
essentially different was expected, and that this 
work is nothing but a simple confirmation of the 
prophetic ideas of J. J. Rousseau. He and Vol- 
taire, both of whom have written immortal pages 
upon the French lyric and dramatic opera and 
have unquestionably had a controlling influence 
on its development, predicted simultaneously the 
aberration of the opera. Who else but they 
must answer for it, if Gounod’s work appears so 
weak and faulty! To say the plain truth, the fault 
lies with the “little church-bell.”"—In the old 
churches there is a little bell attached to the 
organ, which is put in connection with the officia- 
ting priest, who has to lead the choir, and of 
which the object is to warn the organist while he 
is playing of the entrance of the voices. Now as 
soon as this fatal bell rings, the unhappy organist: 
is obliged to break off his improvisation and 
drop the theme which he has just begun. Un- 
pleasant as this may be, the proceeding is neces- 
sary, for the church service requires in a certain 
respect quite as much precision as the putting of 
an opera upon the stage. The officiant deter- 
mines the course of the church music as he pleases 
and sees fit, and the organist is pledged to submit 
to his arrangements, and is paid for that. If the 
bell sounds too early, then, for better or for 
worse, he must renounce the spinning out of his 
improvisation and try to effect a transition into 
the required chord as quick as possible. If on 
the contrary he has to wait too long for the bell, 
then he is obliged to lengthen out the thing per 
fas et nefas. For there he sits, his hands upon 
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the keys, his feet upon the pedal, and his eyes 
fixed on the unmerciful bell, and he extemporizes 
all possible things, whatever comes into his head 
and feet: abruptly curtailed motives, senseless 
chords, passages which say nothing. In the an- 
guish of his heart he often calls in the aid of the 
great pedal to make the finale as impressive as 
possible by means of its thunder !—If a composer 
has the mania to write an opera for a Parisian 
theatre, he must follow the inexorable will of the 
theatre director. The author is no longer master 
of his work. The director says to him in the 
most courteous manner: “I wish to have this or 
that dropt out, and this or that scene lengthened 
some ten to thirty minutes, so as to bring in some 
kind of a ballet or effect of decoration.” Then 
the easiest and the only way for the composer is 
to comply with the given orders, if he have any 
intention, under such circumstances, of having 
his work put upon the stage. He can stay quietly 
at home during the rehearsals—the director takes 
care of all the rest.—One has only to see and 
hear the new Gounod opera and he will find this 
confirmed. 

Most of the Imperial theatres, of which the 
French are as proud as ever were the Roman 
people of their name, are continually bringing 
out older as well as newer works according to 
the most arbitrary notions. A chief requirement 
before all things is the Ballet. Even Shakespeare 
they have not failed to bless therewith. In 
“Romeo and Juliet,” as in every other work, the 
action is continually interrupted and suspended, 
at the moment when it is growing most interesting, 
by a ballet or some sort of decoration effect. 
The way of introducing this is extremely simple. 
If the principal characters are merry, the ballet 
takes part in their pleasures; if they are sad, 
you wish to divert them and—you dance.—We 
are wholly unaware that it is customary at Court 
and in great houses to dance when one is in bad 
humor and disposed to weep: but on the stage 
they dance and sing and leap while the fate of 
the principal persons is being decided behind the 
scenes. Preachers, soldiers, gods, devils dance ; 
there is dancing at funerals—in short, they dance 
& propos de tout, as the French express them- 
selves.—O Shakespeare, what has been made 
out of thy “Romeo!” What is left, by the Paris- 
jan workers-over of the text, of the comic humor 
of Juliet’s nurse, what of Capulet’s tenderness— 
and of his rage ?—What has become of that 
swan song of all love,the balcony scene? Where 
is the humor of Mercutio and the dreamy fancy 
of Friar Laurence? Out of Romeo they have 
made a student, who gives his grisette a ren- 
dezvous in the garden of the Luxembourg.— 
Indignantly we ask those French botchers and 
garblers, who has authorized them to call their 
job-work “Romeo and Juliet ;” why have they 
not named it “Alfred and Lodoiska,” or “Lis- 
chen and Fritzchen !"—We have now a Shakes- 
peare “Romeo,” and another by M. M. Carré 
and Barbier; a “Faust” from the same shop and 
another from Goethe’s; a Goethe’s “Mignon,” 
and a charivari by the above named workmen, to 
which they have given the same name. The 
Venus of Milo and the masterworks of Michel 
Angelo are hurled from their pedestals into the 
dust, and here and there a desperate urchin has 
the audacity to play with an arm or leg that has 
been broken off! 


Compared to these melancholy experiments of 





the text workers, Gounod’s music in certain 
moments certainly stands considerably higher. 
The best and most valuable piece in his opera is 
the introduction, which he calls Ouverture-Pro- 
loge; yet this designation seems unjustified, 
inasmuch as the chorus it contains relates the 
tragical end of the drama; the whole should 
much rather.therefore have been called Ouver- 
ture-Epiloge. The music of this short introduc- 
tion is beautiful and seizes hold of the hearer: 
but here Mozart’s Don Juan has considerably 
influenced the composer: The Opera itself 
begins with a Polka-Mazurka, worthy of being 
danced at Kroll’s establishment in Berlin. To 
this melody the chorus sings: “L’heure s’envole,” 
&e. The following air: “ Ah, quelle est belle,” is 
worthier and has grace and nobleness in its make. 
But its good impression is again completely 
obliterated by the following number, which seems 
insignificant, and to which is appended the no less 
unmeaning song, of the Capulets: “Allons, jeunes 
gens.” The whole of this last part betrays 
undeniabld descent from the Mozart and Haydn 
Minuets; but here the imitation lacks the 
peculiar accent.—The ballad “Queen Mab” is 
built upon curious, if not new, orchestral effects, 
which produce rather a Jizarre than an original 
impression. If one will call to mind Berlioz’s 
orchestral movement, he will find at once the 
difference between the two compositions. With 
Berlioz one sees and feels Shakespeare in the 
very first bars. This is Queen Mab, in the nut- 
shell, drawn by “little atomies,” with spider’s 
webs for traces; here a fairy atmosphere floats 
round us. Gounod’s Queen Mab on the contrary 
makes the impression of a clumsy person who 
disturge and plagues usin our sleep. This ballad 
is followed by a pretty phrase: “O trésor, &c., to 
which is attached a Scherzo of the friends of 
Romeo: *‘Nous avons prévu ceci,” two numbers 
of apt and tasteful invention, the only objection 
to which is, that they have been too much 
shortened and passages marked out withont 
enough regard tothe musical sense. After Mme. 
Carvalho (Juliet) has brought before the public 
a vocal waltz: “Je veux voire dans le réve,” 
which transports us to the Cafés Chantants of 
the Champs Elysées, there appears a Duo: 
“Ange adorable,” sung by Michot (Romeo) and 
Mme. Carvalho, which is as cold and big as the 
icebergs and gives us various matter for reflec- 
tion. Well may one ask here: Where is that 
fire of passionate love, which ends so tragically ? 
It might be called a duo of automatons. The 
first Finale is just as poor and empty as the be- 
ginning of the act. Yet, taken together, this 
Act is the best of all, for here and there one 
finds a good musical phrase, possessing, sensesand 
soul. The success, which this Act finds with the 
Parisian public, it owes to the rhythm so happily 
chosen for that public: Mazurka, Minuet, Waltz. 

The Second Act begins with another very 
feeble number musically : “Zéve-toi, soleil !” ; upon 
many happy. moments in it there continually 
follow phrases cold and saying nothing. In the 
Balcony Scene, the tenor (Michot) does not give 
enough heed to his voice; he does not trouble 
himself at all about Juliet’s reputation and seems 
to think he is not compromising her, if he does 
sing like Verdi's Troubadour in the third act. 
The chorus of the patrol: Personne, personne, 
&e., has a well marked rhythm, although the 
invention therein is not new. The following 
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Duo, a failure at the outset, shapes itself a little 
more interestingly as it goes on. But the two 
lovers the whole time appear sleepy, heavy, icy 
cold. What delight the officiant would have 
caused to all musicians, had he only pulled the 
little bell here in the second act! 

If we speak of the Trio-Quartet of the Third 
Act, it is to accuse it of being an imitation of the 
Trio in the fifth act of the Huguenots. Compare 
the following Finale with Za Fille du Regiment 
and with the “Blessing of the Poniards” in the 
Huguenots, and you will find not too much 
resemblance, especially to the latter work, in so 
far as Gounod does not transport us by his music 
into the Middle Ages; but the “Daughter of the 
Regiment” in point of rhythm does not stand a 
great way off. The Duo in the Fourth Act is 
certainly the worthiest and best piece of music in 
the whole; yet it owes the impression it makes 
more to the charming pianissino of the voices, 
than to the intrinsic value of the theme itself. 
All the rest of this Duo is masterly and must 
carry every devout listener away with it. Most 
especially in the Allegro does the composer 
appear on a level with the great poet; the music, 
like the sityation, is poetically and pathetically 
beautiful, and if Gounod had written nothing 
else but this, he would have proved that he 
possesses a great genius. Also in the following 
Quartetwe find a very beautiful part, sung by 
Capulet. The Romanza of Friar Laurence, 
where he tries to describe the effect of the nar- 
cotic, isa complete failure. Now follows a March, 
played upon the so-called new Sax instruments, 
which is kept in a sonorous, broad style, but 
reminds us of much that we have heard before ; 
besides, it utterly lacks the character of a wed- 
ding march. Of the whole chorus there is 
nothing further to be said, except that you find 
therein a deal of noise without sense.* The fourth 
Act, again, ends cold and devoid of interest, and 
at the moment when Juliet is supposed to be 
dead, the chorus of some 200 persons indulges 
itself, after a long and tedious declamation, in 
shouting out the two words, “Juste ciel !”—and 
the curtain falls. Here would have been the 
moment for the composer to introduce a musical 
peroration, like that of the immortal poet. But 
the interest in the Fifth Act vanishes completely, 
and this is a sign of Gounod’s dramatic weakness } 
for, after the Italian composer had created the 
fine number: “Ombra adorato aspetto,” even 
Halevy in his Guido et Ginevra was able to offer 
something considerably finer than Gounod. 

We have endeavored, in the above remarks, to 
give a general exposition of the worth of the last 
opera of Gounod. Here and there, only, musical 
beauties show themselves; and these not seldom 
seem like imitations of other masterworks; only, 
after the wont of the composer, they are skilfully 
disguised under the ¢rompe-l'cil of a well invented 
and carefully elaborated instrumentation. 

Musical Letters by Ferdinand Hiller.* 


THE FORTY-FOURTH MUSICAL FESTIVAL OF 
THE LOWER RHINE AT AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 


(Continued from page 75.) 

With a work like Beethoven’s C minor Sym- 
phony, it must be evident to everyone that no 
explanation, however poetical, can ever suffice 
for instrumental music of the highest class. How 
many performances have people attempted to fit 





* Translated from the Kilnische Zeitung, for the London 





Musical World. 
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to this Titanic production! We may take the 
most important events from human life and from 
history, but everything appears petty in com- 
parison ; and, if we indulge in reflection, or pure 
thought, in order to form from these sublime 
melodies a logical chain, it is just as though we 
were to pour water upon fire. The deliverance 
of the soul from what is common is the only pro- 
gramme of all true instrumental music; it is as 
noble as it is endless. The spirited performance 
of this symphony, which commenced the second 
evening, was one of the most brilliant points of 
the Festival. The public were most profoundly 
moved, and it was long before the tumultuous 
waves of applause were calmed. Thé spirit of 
Beethoven floated over the conductor and the 
orchestra. 


After the deep impression produced by the 
symphony, the Kyrie” and the “Gloria” from 
Cherubini’s Mass in D minor had a hard task to 
maintain their ground, and the selection of these 
pm cannot be considered a happy one. The 

-minor Mass is deficient in some of those quali- 
ties which often distinguish Cherubini so highly. 
It is anything but concise, and its length is not 
the result of a mighty flow of thought so much as 
of reflective and artistic elaboration. Calculated 
for a small, but choice orchestra, it rebels, at least 
in many places, against being executed by large 
masses, which crush, rather than bring out with 
increased prominence, its individuality. This is 
- a pity, because none of the works performed had 
made such large demands upon the conscientious 
zeal of the chorus. The pieces, too (under Breu- 
nung’s direction), went admirably, and the solo- 
ists, among whom was, by the way, Herr Gobbels, 
the tenor, of Aix-la-Chapelle, did their best in 
the difficult concerted music. But the general 
impression was not exciting, though words ex- 
pressive of the highest appreciation were heard 
from the lips of many accomplished amateurs. 
Especial applause was, on the other hand, award- 
ed to Schumann’s passionate Genoveva overture. 
Breunung was the Conductor. The orchestra 
played it with rare, I might almost say personal, 
devotion to their task ; so that the execution of 
tlie work was not merely fiery and full of expres- 
sion, but, despite its many perilous details, 
altogether blameless. 


The scenes from Gluck’s Orpheus are among 
the most important ever produced in the domain 
of dramatico-declamatory music. They afforded 
Mlle. Bettelheim ample opportunity for display. 


This young artist, already celebrated, began 
her career as a pianist. It is no harm for a 
future prima donna to be conversant with Bach 
and Beethoven, and we only wish that very many 
had gone through a course of this description. 
Profound musical intelligence is manifested by 
Mile. Bettelheim in every bar she sings. Her 
voice, extending over more than two octaves in 
compass, sesses rare fulness and still rarer 
equality of tone. Mlle. Bettelheim had previous- 
ly shown in Judas Maccabeus how varied were 
her conception and vocal art. With a facility 
full of grace she had given the air, “Die Freiheit 
nur allein gibt neue Pracht dem Sonnenschein,” 
while, in the prayer at the beginning of Part 
Three, she expressed perfectly the high purity of 
a devout spirit. With invincible and joyous 
devotion she had sung at all the rehearsals, and 
done almost too much. Her performance in 
Orpheus proved that she was not less capable of 
the most passionate expression, and competent to 
grasp and realize the most delicate effects of light 
and shade in Gluck’s recitative. Yet, in conse- 
quence of a cold, her voice was not completely 
under control—but she extorted double admira- 
tion from the initiated, for the great art by which 
the achieved everything with an organ not quite 
compliant to her will. Unfortunately there exists 
no process for photographing a voice, and whether 
we wish it or no, we are compelled to have 
recourse to phrases more or less empty, in order 
—not to convey the slightest notion of it. But 
that photography is able to seize on many beau- 
ties of another kind, and, at least, assist us, in 
remembering them, is a fact which most certainly 
many of those present in the concert room at 








Aix-la-Chapelle recollected and turned to ac- 
count. 

The second evening was brought to a close by 
Mendelssohn’s Walpurgis-Nacht, one of his most 
genial and original compositions, and, generally, 
a work that is unique of its sort. It was a real 
plone of good fortune that Goethe’s poem, spark- 
ing with life, and so magnificently constructed, 
both from a dramatic and a musical point of view, 
should have been left for Mendelssohn to treat, 
after being public property for half a century at 
the least. Among the things obtainable only 
with difficulty in this world are the right fiddle 
for a violinist ; the right husband for a young 
girl; and the right poem for a composer. And 
although there have always been hitherto more 
violinists and maidens than composers, the last 
case is attended with by far the greatest amount 
of difficulty. In opera, Mendelssohn never suc- 
ceeded in meeting with such a libretto as he 
required, and it is certain that it is owing to this 
circumstance that we are poorer by a work 
worthy to be ranked with Die Zauberflite, Fide- 
lia, and Der Freischiitz. In the Walpurgis-Nacht, 
however, he found a subject to satisfy his best 
inclinations, the joy of Spring and the free air of 
Heaven ; the fantastic element, and the light of 
the heart, which can illumine every creed. It is 
not, however, “the high symbolical intention” 
which Goethe claims for his poem that entrances 
us afresh every time we hear this eternally 
youthful work, but “the joyous, unconqucrable 
enthusiasm that glows, brilliantly and clearly, in 
it.” This same joyous enthusiasm imbued the 
Conductor and those under him, and procured us 
a performance sparkling with life. Mlle. Bettel- 
heim undertook the part of “an old woman from 
among the people’—and no one felt angry that 
she represented the old woman only musically. 
Niemann sang the air of the Youth, without a 
single tempo rubato, with as much conscientious- 
ness as spirit, and even the anxious “Christian 
watch” without the least timidity, strange as he 
must have felt under the circumstances. The 
part of the Druid is one of Hill’s best efforts; he 
is completely master of it, vocally and intellectu- 
ally.—It was in a truly elevated frame of mind 
that we left the place where the Festival was 
held. Beautiful, sublime German art! “Who 
can rob thee of thy light !” 

(To be continued). 





Religion in Germany. 
New EnGianp anp GERMANY CONTRASTED.— 
Tue GerMAN SABBATH.—DvTIES AND PLEAs- 
URES OF THE Day.—Cnourcn Linerry. 


(Cor di of the Gazette.) 


Leresic, July 15th, 1867. 

Mr. Dickens, in his work upon America, after 
speaking of the propensity of New Englanders to 
resort to religion as a strong drink, confesses himself 
very much puzzled to account for their furious de- 
nunciation of all rational and harmless amusements. 
Miss Martineau went a little further, and tells us that 
as we banish from our lives all other excitements, 
enjoyments and recreations, religion becomes actually 
the only outlet left us, and we must find our amuse- 
ment, consolation, pleasures and quarrels in that one 
subject. 

The Germans, frightened at the straight-jacket 
dispensation of the early reformers, branched off into 
all manner of beliefs, and founded all manner of 
sects, from which most of ours are copied. At last, 
however, they seem to have settled as a body upon 
the broad ground of rational, natural religion, which, 
to one fresh from the rigid bonds of New England, 
seems refreshing and delightful. They believe that 
religion does not consist in creeds or beliefs, in pass- 
ing week days after one fashion, and Sabbaths after 
another, or in uniting with a church through some 
religious experience. A man with them is religious 
or not according as there is i1 his heart a desire for 
self-perfection, an incentive which urges him to some 
goal, some aim to which all his faculties are directed. 
If a German feels the power and omnipotence of God 
or Christ, but cannot embody this idea, it is not con- 
sidered his fault. If this conception leads him ever 
onward, urges him to perfect himself and aid those 
about him, he is a Christian, no matter what his 
belief may be. He does his work of good unfettered 
and uncramped by doctrines and creeds, Why does 
he need them! Natural religion is founded on man’s 
instinctive, free, unfettered worship of an ideal, 











whether that ideal be God or not. It is founded on 
the love and humanity of man to man, and what 
more does one need for his religion than Germans 
ask? We have prescribed rules and regulations, 
with which our minds are bound from infancy, and 
free, outspoken truth, instead of being sought after 
and honored, is crusied under the heel of public 
opinion. What man with us can stand out against 
our various sects and creeds without having directed 
against him the opprobrium of the whole community ? 
What man is not forced, in self-defence and in order 
to maintain his position in society, to adopt the 
religion of his community. 

Instead, too, of one grand, broad, common ground 
of worship,we must choose our religion from numerous 
rigid sects, which are divided by shades of belief, by 
rivalry, and often by hatred. If a member of one 
society in which his friends are common worshippers, 
finds himself unable to accept all its doctrines, he is 
no longer a Christian and a brother, but an unbeliever, 
and must withdraw to another society. How many, 
on this account unwilling to separate themselves from 
friends, are forced to accept a belief to which their 
hearts can never consent? How many, by camp 
meetings, those hot-beds of religion, are fore@d into a 
system which they do not understand, and from 
which, when once arrived at maturity, they dare not 
retreat? What but this is the cause of so mugh 
backsliding, consequent hypocrisy, and striving to 
keep up appearances, which are only a mockery ? 
How much misery may this tyranny of religion en- 
gender in householdsof which theworld knows nothing! 
It is the constant struggle between the demands of 
the soul for a true, open, honest expression of belief, 
and the restraints of friends or of public opinion. If 
in my small circle I have known such misery, how 
much may exist throughout the land? The Germans 
seem to have passed out of their narrow pale of be- 
lief, or perhaps they as a body were never init. It 
is directly opposed to the German mind. They 
choose to worship God with the simple faculties 
which he has given them, rather than plunge into 
some dreary region of doubt, and clutching at faith 
with one hand and some church doctrine with the 
other, ride them like hobby-horses into heaven. 
Take their Sabbaths for example. They stand on 
the broad ground that the day was made for man, 
and not map for the day. Their poetical tempera- 
ment, and their high cultivation in literature and art 
lead them to worship in some way the Almighty 
God. Very many of them, no matter what their be- 
lief, attend church in the morning, but the strictest 
relax themselves after dinner. I am in the family of 
the most New England-like German Christian that I 
have seen, yet he sees no harm in a pleasure walk or 
a visit in the afternoon. “The mornings I devote to 
my God,” he said to me, “the afternoons and 
evenings to rest and enjoyment after the toils and 
cares of the week.” This is the general mind of the 
people in the afternoon ; the gardens and promenades 
are full, and the mechanics and laboring people are 
seen by hundreds, not alone or in rum shops, but 
taking their whole family for a walk, or knitting 
under the trees in the beer-gardens, children and all, 
listening to music. 

Now why is this not rational? Is it not better 
than compelling little children to attend two sermons 
and a Sunday school, or shutting them up with a 
tract to read and a hymn to learn? _Is there a single 
New England child who does not look back upon 
such Sabbaths with the most lively horror ? is there 
one who would not have taken a sound thrashing if 
he could have slept from his Saturday night’s bath 
tub to school-call on Monday morning? Is it pro- 
bable (in case any objection should be made to the 
child’s opinion, ) that any religious love or enthusiasm 
could possibly find its way into his heart with such 
an amount of horror and disgust which he felt for the 
day. In Germany the shops are closed, not because 
it is wrong to open them, buat because the 
Sabbath is for rest and quiet enjoyment. For this 
reason the museums and art galleries are all open 
and free, that those persons who have labored all the 
week may have an opportunity of instructing them- 
selves in those works of art which are the pride of 
their land. How much the lower classes prize this 
privilege will readily be seen by one who walks ona 
Sunday through the museums of France or Germany. 
In England the same people crowd the gin palaces, 
because the English people are too religious to sanc- 
tion any such heterodox crime as the shutting up of 
rum shops and opening of art galleries upon the 
Sabbath. America can choose which of the two evils 
is preferable ; for people will be amused or entertain- 
ed in some way, and if innocent pleasures are de- 
barred them, they seck illegitimate ones. 

I have spoken many times in my letters of the 
very few excesses one sees in Germany, even among 
the students. With us « youth brought up in the 
strictest manner gocs at eighteen to the city and 
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engages in business. Te resists for some time the 
temptations to enjoy in a rational manner the only 
day which he can call his own. Finally he yields so 
far to temptation as to take a walk, or visit a sacred 
concert, impelled thereto by his cares and labors of 
the weck. 

But these slight derelictions ®f duty are enough ; 
he has passed the Rubicon; he has disgraced the 
circle in which he was reared, and his church look 
out at him with horrid eyes as at a Sabbath-breaker. 
What is the result? He feels at first the same as 
ever, he is not conscious of having committed any 
heinous crime, but the church tells him so, his pious 
relations tell him so, and finally, believing it, he 
goes on from bad to worse, becoming every week 
more reckless and desperate. Had be been left to 
himself, in all probability his greatest sin would have 
consisted in going to church in the morning and sail- 
ing down the harbor in ,the afternoon. Look at 
German students. Among the hundreds whom I see 
constantly, there are at the most a score whose reli- 
gious lives approach the New England standard, but 
there are still fewer whose lives are vicious or de- 
praved. With us as one class becomes too strict and 
severe ing its demands, the other grows more lax. 
You cannot make a man serious by law, you eannot 
legislate him every Sunday into an arm-chair where 
he lmall sit all day and think of the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gréss. But you can give him some middle ground to 
stard upon between the church and the rum-shop. 
The Germans do this by giving the people innocent 
pleasures, by removing the social tyranny which 
forces — down the throats of our young people. 
Every child is baptized to distinguish him from a 
heathen, and that is the law of the land, but beyond 
it he is free. When he arrives at maturity it is’ cus- 
tomary to unite with the church, and this is usually 
done no matter what the private belief of the person 
may be. So it is common to find among church 
goers and persons of regular standing as members of 
churches, those who represent every shade of belief. 
It is common to see men attending church who never- 
theless laugh at modern religion and its absurdly 
small influence. Such a man was one of my profes- 
sors here. “ I attended church,” said he, “to worship 
the Almighty, and inasmuch as I believe in him and 
worship him every day ot my life I account myself a 
Christian.” There is no public voice against such a 
man, although he could hardly have believed one of 
the articles of faith of the church to which he belong- 
ed, Another gentleman with whom I studied had 
been recommended to me as a worthy and religious 
man. I had also often seen him at church. He was 
nevertheless’ a deist with no belief whatever in re- 
vealed religion. “I profess a religion of my own,” 
he said, “I love and reverence my God, and who 
shall deny me the name of Christian or refuse me 
the privilege of worshipping with my fellow men ?”’ 

This would sound strangely at home, but why is it 
not the true Christian doctrine after all? The Ger- 
mans allow a man to believe as he wishes; every 
heart they say must be accountable to God, and not 
to a sect or the narrow minded members of a church ; 
and thus with no rivalry or discord between followers 
of different creeds, with no coldness and inequality 
between church members and church-goers, they 
stand members of one Christian brotherhood in one 
universal church. There are many shades of belief, 
but they do not interfere one with another. Man can 
love God without signing a set of church documents, 
and be a true Christian without passing through the 
experience of a revival or camp meeting. Why 
should not our religion, which is an instinct in and a 
necessity to mun, be a universal and common one 
whose only church articles are love to God and 
charity towards our fellow men? Then all this 
narrowness and superstition, this rivalry and bitter- 
ness of sects would be done away. This hateful 
practice of judging our fellow creatures by our own 
miserable standard, and picking flaws in hearts which 
belong to God alone would cease, and the abolition 
of religious tyranny be another grand step of our 
country on the road to freedom and happiness. 

E. L. 8. 





Contest of Military Bands at the Exposition. 


(Correspondence of the Daily Advertiser). 
Paris, July 21, 1867. 

The Imperial Commission have had another golden 
day and further brilliant success in the “European 
concourse of military bands” held this afternoon in 
the Palais de l’ Industrie. For this great musical 
competition four prizes had been offered in the form 
of that number of gold medals worth 5000, 3000, 
2000 and 1000 francs respectively. Ten bands en- 
tered the list, and Austria, Baden, Bavaria, Belgium, 
Spain, Holland, Prussia and Russia sent their choic- 
est musicians to uphold their national honor on this 





occasion. The beauty of the weather and the fame 
of the meeting drew together an enormous crowd, 
and long before the doors were opened an immense 
queue extended from every entrance, till they all 
mingled together confusedly in the distance. The 
noble hall still retained the decorations that had been 
placed there for the first of July, and its appearance 
was most impressive. In half an hour from the time 
of the first entries every seat, and not only that, but 
every standing-place, was occupied, and I presume 
full 30,000 spectators were present. The scene was 
magnificent, and the centre, the galleries and the 
broad tribunes along the sides were crowded with a 
dense mass of people, who extended up and down 
the vast building as faras the eye could reach. No 
musician could desire a grander scene in which to 
display his utmost abilities. Yet this grandeur was 
mingled with not a little discomfort, for the Imperial 
Commission had sold tickets to every person who 
applied, and with ill-advised rapacity had omitted al- 
together to take into account the chances of their 
finding any accommodation in the edifice. 

. At alittle past one, however, they saw fit to close 
the doors, and when every one present was at the ex- 
treme of hot and crowded irritation the bands began 
to arrive. One by one they entered the hall at the 
great western gates, and, passing over the elevate 
platform before them, marched the whole length of 
the building to the places assigned them. The mu- 
sicians from Baden came first. They were followed 
by the Prussians, a noble body of men and the larg- 
est band present, numbering no less than ninety per- 
formers. As they strode along in their blue uni- 
forms, crowned with their famous helmet bearing a 
long crimson horse-hair crest, they were hailed with 
phrensied and tumultuous applause. Not only from 
the French, but from a multitude of Germans in the 
motley audience came their welcome, and from hun- 
dreds of voices on either hand were cries of “Die 
Preussen! Die Preussen !’”? accompanied by waving ot 
handkerchiefs and repeated bravos. They were fol- 
lowed by the Austrians in a far more showy uniform 
of white, blue and gold, whose reception was hardly 
less enthusiastic. In fact, notwithstanding the heat, 
the dazzling glare of the sun and their contracted 
quarters, the audience were cheerful and gaily dem- 
onstrative during the whole of the long exhibition, 
and applauses were never scanty. The last to enter 
were the Russians, a sturdy and stalwart body, 71 in 
number, whose bearing greatly impressed the specta- 
tors, as with clashing swords and heavy tread they 
moved slowly forward in military order to their 
crimson benches. Their costume was the most 
showy of all, and their forms were well set off by 
white tunics profusely covered with orange bands, 
trousers of blue with a scarlet stripe, and large glit- 
tering brass helmets, each bearing an eagle in, silver 
with expanded wings and a crown on his head/ They 
were mostly young men, of fair complexion, ruddy 
with health, and their expression was rather impas- 
sive and heavy. ‘The tempest of shouts that greeted 
their appearance did not seem to affect them in the 
least. 

The preliminary arrangements having been finally 
completed, the Baden band first mounted the stage, 
which had been erected near the eastern end of the 
hall and directly in front of the stand occupied by 
the judges, and began the first notes of Mendelssohn’s 
Finale de Loreley. But they quickly came to a stop. 
So vast is the Palace of Industry that those at the 
opposite end could hear absolutely nothing. “It is as 
ill fitted for a concert room on this account as the 
Great Eastern for the merchant service, and this oc- 
casion well proved it. Obstreperous outcries, ex- 
clamations of Venez-ici ! waving of hats and hand- 
kerchiefs, not to speak of an umbrella which a digni- 
fied paterfamilias solemnly unfurled and extended 
towards the musicians as if he would draw them 
towards him and “marshall them the way that they 
were going,” all testified to the determination of the 
audience to have the band nearer the centre of the 
edifice if they could any way effect it. These were 
followed by a storm of “assis! assis!" hisses, protes- 
tations, cries of “7 n’est pas possible,” and objurga- 
tions in German, Spanish, English and every known 
tongue, from those who were located nearer the band. 
For full five minutes this wild confusion lasted, while 
the players, with trae German phlegm, awaited the 
result. Again they began, and again the waves of 
fierce discord surged to and fro over the great ocean 
of people. Obviously the one half of those present 
who could not hear were resolved that the rest should 
share their privileges. But their indignation was at 
length exhausted by its own violence, and the fierce 
complaints gradually softened down to muttered 
growlings and then to perfect stillness as the first 
strains of Loreley, faint and delicate, became appar- 
ent to the ear. During the rest of the day the audi- 
ence, having taken nothing by this riot, were tran- 
quil and showed they had sufficient. philosophy to 





make the best of their ill lack. Those that could 
hear listened with an attentive ear as the marvels of 
music were unfolded, while those most remote left 
their seats and agded their unwelcome presence to 
the already uncomfortable multitude around the 
stage. ‘They gradually overflowed the beautiful flow- 
er beds and, sitting and stepping upon them, des- 
troyed the plants completely ; the delicate brass rail- 
ing that surrounded them they trampled under foot, 
and it was with great difficulty that the sergens de 
ville could prevent them from invading the seats of 
the musicians. 

The Finale de Loreley was followed by the “Over- 
ture to Oberon,” which every band was required to 
play in addition to a morceau of its own selection, as 
a common test of the capacity of all. At its close, 
which was closely accompanied by ga applause, 
—and during the whole occasion, by the way, the 
people were by no means niggards of their approval | 
—the Badois descended from the platform and their 
places were taken by the Spaniards. These belong- 
ed to the first regiment of engineers and numbered 
64. ‘They were the least impressive of all both in 
their music and personal appearance. I think I 
never saw more inferior-looking men, and the uni- 
form they wore was in the extreme of bad taste. 
They played fantaisies upon national airs, and their 
work was not ill done, which is all that can be said in 
their praise. At half past two the Prussians mount. 
ed the stand. They were older men than most of 
the other performers, with the exception of the veter- 
an garde de Paris, and their large number may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that they were selected from 
two regiments, the Second of the Guard and the reg- 
iment of the Emperor Francis. This fact, combined 
with their great excellence as musicians, tended to 
make their notes moré widely heard and more effec- 
tive. Their piece was well selected and consisted of 
airs from Le Prophete of Meyerbeer. ‘To those who 
listened to their strains it seemed as if nothing could 
surpass the exquisite time of the instruments and the 
true musical sympathy and feeling with which every 
performer interpreted the inspiring bequest of the 
great composer. The solos were given with a deli- 
cacy and clearness that excited the audience to irre- 

ressible exclamations of delight. They could 
1ardly await the conclusion before rising to their feet 
and cheering again and again in a tempest of noisy 
satisfaction. The “Overture to Oberon” was render- 
ed with the same power. There was a vigor and 
confidence in the louder portions that always mark 
genuine musical talent and taste, while the more del- 
icate chords seemed an air expanding as it were into 
tendrils and wavy spray of harmony with a luxuri- 
ance that to a cultivated musical taste was nothing 
short of momentary intoxication. Their whole per- 
formance lasted nearly three quarters of an hour, and 
to those who heard it proved a treat that they will 
never forget. At its close the music which had 
shown itself so powerful to “shake the dome,” or 
equally to “draw the tear from hopeless love,” re- 
ceived an ovation which caused the very roof to vi- 
brate, and which did not cease till the Austrian com- 
petitors had fairly begun to perform their part in the 
great ceremonial. . 

I know not if it were by design, though it probably 
was, that the Prussians and Austrians were so close- 
ly contrasted during this occasion, but it is the fact. 
They entered together at the beginning, their seats 
were side by side, and the latter played directly after 
the former. The Austrians were 76 in number, and 
belonged to the regiment of the Duc de Wurtemberg. 
They were extremely youthful in appearance, and I 
presume two-thirds of them were not twenty years of 
age. They were fine looking fellows, with light 
hair, fair complexions, red cheeks, and altogether ap- 
peared extremely well in their showy costume of 
white and blue. They performed the overture to 
“William Tell,” and did themselves infinite credit. 
It is a most popular and effective piece, full of those 
finer strains which delight a nice sense of harmony, 
while it possesses that musical clair-obscure, that 
broadly contrastedlight and shade, which tells so 
well in its influence upon the masses. The players 
were fully equal to its correct and melodious render- 
ing. I never heard it so welldone. The difference 
between them and their last predecessors was hardly 
perceptible, either in point of style, wealth of 
expression or delicacy of feeling. The audi- 
ence seemed rapt in silence, only at times 
interrupted by a movement or utterance of apprecia- 
tive admiration, till the last “‘winding bout of linked 
sweetness” had died upon the ear. Then again, as 
before, they sprung to their feet, and with loud cries 
of bravo, bravo! bis! bis! made the vaulted roof re- 
bound. But why attempt to describe what is really 
indescribable? Why seck to give in words that 
transient glow, burning, radiant, but perishable, 
which for the moment enables us to mingle our own 
less noble minds with the triumphs of the great, to 
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warm our souls at the fire of genius? ‘“There’s beg- 
gary in the love that can be reckoned,” and there’s 
likewise beggary in the music that can be fitly set 
down in winged words, and its choicest strains drawn 
out along the dull formality of types. Their echo 
still remains in our hearts, and will ever sound in 
our ears across the wastes of time, but we cannot 
impart them to others. 

At half-past three the Belgian band began their 
share in the day’s labors by playing fantaisies upon 
“William Tell.” Their performance, though good, 
was not particularly impressive. They were suc- 
ceeded by their melodious brethren from Bavaria, 
who belong to the first royal regiment of infantry. 
As their imbecile King is now here, redolent of Wag- 
ner and every other unstatesmanlike and ignoble in- 
fatuation, it is not to be wondered at that they play- 
ed a selection from ong of the works of that compos- 
er. It was the introduction and nuptial chorus of 
Lohengrin, and was played extremely well. The 
audience were not, however, sorry to see them make 
way for the musical representation from Holland, 
who numbered 56 and who gave some extremely able 
airs from Faust. These were familiar to most of 
their hearers and thus gave great delight to the less 
fastidious and more unscrupulous portion who, as 
the eternal rum-tum-tum-rum-tum-ti-tum, that one 
now hears from every street organ, was sounded 
again in their ears, hummed, thumped, or nodded a 
somewhat untuneful accompaniment, a popular fan- 
tasia sur fantasia. This all came soon to an end 
and the stolid Dutchmen left their nightingale’s nest 
with no little applause, a large share thereof being 
an expression of heartfelt relief on the part of the real 
lovers of music present that they had finished. 

And now public expectation was on tiptoe at the 
approach of the anticipated and, as it proved, the 
real triumph of the day. Those of your readers who 
have heard the inimitable music of the Garde de 
Paris in the gardens of the Tuileries and other local- 
ities in this city, will not be surprised that much was 
expected of them nor to learn that they fully came 
up to the general ideal. They played the Choeur et 
Marche des Fiancailles from Lohengrin, and that with 
an appreciation of its many beauties that could come 
only from long practice and devotion to their study. 
It hardly seemed possible that notes so soft, so clear, 
so full of meaning and passion, could come from the 
coarseness of wood and brass. At times they died 
away into the very echo of an echo, and yet palpable, 
the faint murmars of distant waterfalls and rustling 
leaves, the quiet whispers of nature communing with 
herself while she builds, till wreaths of melody scem- 
ed to float through the air; at times over all came 
out strong and loud the triumphant blast of the trum- 
pet that thrilled through every soul like that at the 
great awakening when the graves shall restore the 
dead that they contained before. It is on an occa- 
sion like this that one appreciates the enjoyment of 
which God has made the human mind capable and 
listens in silent adoration while the hidden germs of 
inner life are warmed into fruitful abundance by the 
fostering presence of genius. For a moment after 
thg notes had died away the listening crowd admired 
the lofty sound, then as of old a present deity they 
shout around, and never was more unstinted and 
universal applause bestowed upon any successful ef- 
fort. I will not try to describe it, but it was all that 
the strongest imagination can conceive. 

The Russian band had courteously been placed be- 
tween that of the Garde de Paris and that of the 
Guides dela garde impériale who were to play the 
last. They had chosen somewhat strangely, in view 
of the late circumstances, the overture of Vie pour le 
Czar by Glinka. It is a gay, sprightly and popular 
morceau, but it was brought too closely into contrast 
with the wonderful music that had preceded it. The 
Muscovites did well, but hardly equalled Austria or 
Prussia. Nevertheless they made a_ brave show in 
their brilliant uniforms, as, like Timotheus, they 
were | we on high, and their efforts were well re- 
ceived. The people cheered them to the echo, and 
when they descended one could infer that they were 
well pleased, though not a smile or wrinkle of ex- 
pression had ruffled a single cheek so as to alter their 
placid stolidity. 

- Their successors came forward at half past five and 
played the six fantaisies from the Carnaval de Venise. 
From some cause an unlucky crevasse occurred in 
the midst of the piece, the cause of which I could not 
understand. Otherwise they played with their usual 
ability. This, I presume, many of your readers are 
well acquainted with, as they have for a long time 
given concerts every evening in the garden behind 
the Palais de I’ Industrie, which forms for that rea- 
son a most agreeabls resort for all pursuers of pleas- 
ure al fresco. As the last notes of the overture 
smote upon the ear, the setting sun, sloping slowly 
towards the west, poured forth a flood of radiance 
strikingly in harmony with the scene. Broad bands 





of light descended upon the people through the open 
windows under the eaves. The profuse and gaudy 
hues of the great colored window at the end of the 
hall, blue and yellow, purple and orange, were lit up 
with a brilliancy too dazzling for the eye. The huge 
parti-colored or7flammes pendent from the ceiling un- 
dulated widely to and fro in the faint air, as if waft- 
ing to the sun a parting benediction. And still the 
players in their rich tunics of scarlet and gold played 
on, and we listened in solemn silence as the harmo- 
nious notes stole over us. Weary, hot and uncom- 
fortable by sitting or standing for six hours, as many 
had done, yet they were not proof against the influ- 
ences around them, and embraced by a feeling of 
common sympathy they listened as one man. It 
was a fitting close to a ceremonial so grand, that its 
last ending should accompany one of the great and 
mysterious operations of Nature, that melody so in- 
spiring should hymn the sun to his rest. 

The enormous multitude were long in quitting the 
building. Numerous as are its exits, 30,000 persons 
cannot leave any space with rapidity. Many re- 
mained to hear the final award of the prizes. The 
patience of these was severely tested, for the judges 
hesitated long—nearly an hour-—before arriving at 
their decision. There was, probably, but little doubt 
in their own minds, as in that of the audience, that 
the Garde de Paris richly deserved the first prize and 
the only one. But it seems to have been decided 
from the outstart, and perhaps properly, that no 
French band should be distinguished in this way. 
From this it resulted that to reconcile all difficulties 
and give universal satisfaction, three first prizes were 
bestowed upon the Garde de Paris, the Austrian and 
the Prussian bands respectively, and three second 
prizes upon those of Russia, Holland, and the Guides 
de lagarde impériale. Itwas not a very ingenious 
way of arranging the matter, and reminded one of 
Artemus Ward’s method of dealing with a similar 
crisis when he made all his officers generals. The 
upshot of the whole thing is, that no one is content- 
ed, and as far as the great musical competition is 
concerned, all parties stand pretty much as they did 
before. Yet it has not been unfruitful. Europe will 
benefit by the “three first prizes,” absurd as they 
seem, and we strangers here who have thus had the 
infinite treats of the present gala-days crowned with 
so delicious an entertainment, have every reason to 
be thankful. Be | 





Theatre Orchestras. 

The fall and winter seasons of most of our theatres 
being about to begin, it might not be out of place to 
examine how the musical portion of their entertain- 
ment could be so improved as to make it a means of 
cultivation to those who do not or cannot attend mu- 
sical performances of a higher class. 

As many of our readers have perhaps no clear con- 
ception of the number and nature of the instruments 
that enter into the formation of an orchestra, they oc- 
casionally give that name to any musical organiza- 
tion consisting of wind and string instruments. 
Managers of places of amusement, who ought to 
know, and in fact do know better, turn this often to 
a ludicrous account by announcing on their play- 
bills, “Overture for full Orchestra,” which full or- 
chestra oftenest consists of from nine to twelve musi- 
cians. 

The proper rendering of,any orchestra music, clas- 
sic or other, requires not Jess than the following num- 
ber : 2 first violins, 2 second violins, 1 alto, 1 violon- 
cello, 1 double-bass, 2 flutes, 2 clarinets, 2 oboi, 2 
bassoons, 2 horns, 2 trumpets, 1 trombone, | pair of 
drums or tympani. Total, 21 musicians. 

Even with this for a theatre orchestra large num- 
ber, some mnsic requiring additional igetruments 
could not be performed if their passages were not 
given to other instruments of nearly the same com- 
pass. This is not always feasible—for instance, if 
all the instruments have important passages of their 
own to perform. Although not perfectly legitimate, 
yet without this rearranging no music but of the sim- 
plest kind could be given in our theatres. Such ar- 
rangements are generally made by German and 
French musicians, and the passages for instruments 
not in the orchestra are marked by smaller notes in 
the part of instruments having the greatest similarity 
of sound with the absent ones. Some of these ar- 
rangements, mostly of dance and operatic music, are 
cleverly done, and if rendered by skilled musicians, 
quite effective. 

But only very few of our theatre orchestras have 
more than from ten to twelve musicians, and conse- 
quently these arrangements must be still further re- 
duced, which is mostly done by simply omitting the 
= unrepresented in the orchestra. Such small 

ands have generally but a simple string quartet, one 
flute, one clarinet, one trumpet, two horns, one trom- 
bone and one drum. Several of our theatre mana- 
gers even go so far as to deprive their orchestras of 





horns and violoncello, those most important of har- 
mony-sustaining instruments. The effect produced 
by such a combination may be guessed at from the 
absolute fact that the poorest arrangement of the poor- 
est kind of music requires, besides the latter instru- 
ments, two clarinets and two cornets. Without 
these the performance of “civilized” music becomes 
an impossibility, no matter if leader and band be 
good or bad. A good musician never accepts an en- 
gagement in such an orchestra, but under the spur of 
absolute necessity and always at the risk of his artis- 
tic dignity. 

The requirements of the English melodrama ne- 
cessitate very frequently the presence of the musi- 
cians in the orchestra during the progress of the play. 
The entrance and exit of the virtuous yet suffering 
country maiden, of the grim traitor, of the burly En- 
glish squire, must be marked by what the managers 

leasingly style on the bills “characteristic music.” 

t used to be formerly a matter of no little pride for 
a leader to be the fortunate possessor of a large col- 
lection of such small pieces, numbered and labelled : 
“Slow music,” “mysterious music,’*“‘dreamy music ”’ 
“thieves’ pizzicato,” ‘creeping murderers’ music,” 
“triumphant virtue music,” “hunting music,” “live- 
ly-dreamy music,” “‘agitatos,” “hurries,” “dying mu- 
sic,” “wild music,” “angeland demon music,” etc., 
all to be used at the fitting occasion. In one in- 
stance within our recollection, the “creeping murder- 
er’s music” was, through a pardonable mistake, play- 
ed at the Apotheosis of Margaretha; while, as if to 
equal things, Camilla’s Waltz sweetened on another 
occasion the dying pangs of Juliet. 

It is neédless-to say that our good theatre leaders 
can and do write appropriate music where it is re- 
quired. But by far the greater number cannot do 
so, and have no choice left but to borrow the needed 
music or else submit their musical listeners to a mild 
species of torture. 

Once leader and band engaged,the manager ordina- 
rily insists upon having none of that scientific music 
played between the acts, but music to please the mil- 
lion, which ukase means, alas! to play nothing but 
pieces already too familiar to the public by the art of 
the organ-grinder, forgetting entirely that the public, 
even the most unintellectual, has an instinctive 
knowledge of good and bad music. 

We have often wondered at the, we might almost 
say, infallibility of the masses in musical matters. 
Whenever good music is performed, there are few 
but appreciate and applaud it. Even small orches- 
tras have in Haydn’s and Mozart’s symphonies quite 
a choice of fine music of an easy comprehension. 
There is no earthly reason why a fragment of a Quat- 
uor, ‘Sextet or Octet might not be given occasional- 
ly. Several distinguished German masters, such as 
Lindpaintner, Hiller, Reissiger and others have writ- 
ten charming music for the express purpose to be 
played between the acts. If lighter music is to be 
given why not select from Strauss and Lanner, at 
least well-written dance music, rather than vitiate the 
public taste by a hodge-podge jumble of sixty opera- 
tic and other melodies, each of them without the 
a logical connection with the one that suc- 
ceeds. 

An intelligent manager ought,instead of preventing, 
rather to encourage his orchestra in the right direc- 
tion ; for between two equally well-directed theatres, 
the public will certainly patronize the one where the 
importance of good music is most recognized. 

Does not the public at the concerts on the Com- 
mon readily discern between poor and good bands, 
poor and good music? Does not their attentive si- 
lence whenever a good piece of music is performed 
show at least that the beautiful is as intuitively felt in 
music as in the art of the painter, the sculptor, actor 
or architect? Do the managers think their public 
less intelligent? If so, we believe they are mis- 
taken. 

1. Thert is no reason why, if music is needed at 
all in our theatres, good music and of a sufficiently 
strong orchestra should not be given. 

2. To, present, under the name of orchestra, a 
smaller number than from 16 to 18 pieces is an in- 
sult to the intelligence of the public and should be 
frowned down. 

3. To degrade good musicians to the level and 
numbers of a common minstrel band shows that the 
manager does not believe in the progress of culture, 
and is consequently unfit for his duties. 

4. To compel the musicians to play music distaste- 
ful even to the worst among them is unworthy of a 
well-conducted theatre that is desirous of the patron- 
age of the intelligent. 

A reform in music in our smaller theatres is sadly 
needed, and the more, since to counterbalance the in- 
jury done in them every evening to the popular 
taste, we have naught but our Symphonic, Oratorio 
and Chamber Concerts, all beyond the reach of most 
of our theatre gocrs.—Boston Transcript. 
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Music Abrowd. 


London. 


Rovat Irattan Opera. Gounod’s “Romeo and 
Juliet” (of which we give in another place a Ger- 
man’s thoughtful criticism, after hearing it in Paris), 
has met with success in London. Of the way in 
which it was done, here is the Atheneum’s account : 


It may be stated as unfortunate that the “cuts” 
necessary to reduce M. Gounod’s “Romeo” within 
reasonable limits, have necessitated omissions b 
which the balance of the composition is destroyed. 
The choral prologue behind the curtain, which forms 
tot of the prelude or overture, has been openness. 

Ve deliver this up without regret; also the ballet 
music, and even Juliet’s great air before she drinks 
the poison ; but we must regret that the retrench- 
ment of the concerted finale to the third act should 
have been found requisite ; still more, that the nup- 
tial march and Epithalamium, in the fourth act, have 
been taken away. It follows that a large amount of 
solidity and contrast is inevitably lost, and that, after 
the first act, the opera is vigtually reduced to a dia- 





logue, with a few snatches of song for the subordinate, 


characters, a few morsels of chorus, and one concer- 
ted piece—that of the brawl. It is true that Ju/iet’s 
avowals and Romeo's passions are expressed with a 
finish of detail ceoned the reach of any one save M. 
Gounod ; but the predominance of monologue and 
recitative, most richly accompanied, presses on the 
patience. Of the duets, that in the balcony scene is 
the best. The charm of the notturno (p. 211, piano- 
forte score) proves less in representation than we had 
expected : its perpetual modulations end in wearying 
the ear. We should fear that the habit of introduc- 
ing these was becoming chronic with M. Gounod, did 
we not recollect the delicious freshness and simplicity 
ofthe first two acts of the opera which preceded 
“Romeo,” —* Mireille.” 

What is curious is the alternation of a peculiarity 
which cannot be called M. Gounod’s sole property, 
with the one already pointed out. It is impossible to 
follow this “Romeo” without being aware of the 
many traces of Meyerbeer-ism which it contains. The 
me ringing, broken staccato rhythm (the first ex- 
ample of which is, perhaps, the opening chorus of 
“Robert”’) has not been heard by Meyerbeer’s suc- 
cessor in vain, There is no positive plagiarism in 
the scene of quarrel between the houses ; but its color 
was anticipated in the Pré aux Clercs scene in “Les 
Huguenots” 

M. Gounod’s music gains essentially by being pro- 
duced on the stage. So artfully are the occasional 
crudities of his harmony distributed throughout the 
score, that (when heard) they pass unnoticed, even 
as did Chopin’s impure chords and progressions, 
when Chopin’s own insinuating hands touched the 

ianoforte. Among many lovely passages, the lov- 
iest is the symphony before the tomb of Juliet—a 
funeral meek for youth and beauty, withal feminine, 
totally unfit for an analogous office had the victim 
been a Romeo. The execution of this beautiful pre- 
lude (not to praise at random) was the most exquisite 
performance we recollect in England—unique in its 
combination of pathos, accent and charm of tone. 
Yet the same public that applauded to the echo the 
tawdry and essentially inexpressive Manchineel pre- 
laude in “L’Africaine,” let the movement pass with 
frigid indifference. The opening and close of the 
second act must not be passed over, as in M. Gounod’s 
best manner. 

Every resource that tho Royal Italian Opera pos- 
sessés has been brought to bear on the production of 
“Romeo.” Mlle. Patti’s Juliet leaves little to be de- 
sired. The part is a winning one, but the lady who 
has to sustain it, the first after Madame Miolan-Car- 
valho, does so at no common disadvantage, since 
every one agrees that her Juliet is among the most 
transcendent exhibitions of Art, and the nature over- 
passing yet animating Art, which the opera stage has 
seen. Mle. Patti is charming ; in the opening scenes 
of the love-tale girlish, timid, yet admirably graceful, 
her girlish timidity yielding by degrees to the power 
of “the mighty conqueror,” and merging in an im- 
passioned tenderness, an implicit trust, and a firm 
resolution to do, to dare, and (if need were) to die 
rather than for an instant to be false to the one ab- 
sorbing interest which has ys saps itself of her 
entire being. Every note of the music is wrought 
out by her to perfection. Her voice, besides being 
fuller, is younger than it was during her first seasons 
in England, when it seemed to us to have a certain 
phenomenon tone, as belonging to an organ preter- 
naturally worked and developed. She has deserved- 
ly raised herself higher than she has till now stood, 
by this performance which, in fact, so far as the 





principal artists are concerned, is musically the 
mainstay of the opera. Signor Mario is a picturesque 
Romeo. His is the bearing which befits the son of a 
noble.house. The stage has had no such lover as he. 
As a personation his Romeo will presently pair off 
with his Raoul, since on his first taking up a part he 
is habitually apt to be uncertain in his effects ; 
but the indication of the real character is 
throughout evident; and in the great scenes he is 
intense yet delicate to a wish, with a shade of extra- 
vagance. It is not his fault, still less ours, but the 
fault of the 
Old sorcerer with scythe and glass, 

that we must speak of his acting before his singing. 
Signor Cotogni is bright and skilful as Mercutio, and 
gives the difficult song of “Queen Mab” (the main 
charm of which lies in the airy trickery of its accom- 
paniments) with intelligence. Signor Bagagiolo, the 
Friar Laurence, has a noble bass voice, and an effec- 
tive stage presence ; but his part has been so short- 
ened as to deprive him of every opportunity of 
making an effect. M. Petit, as Capulet, is clever, 
but hard ; his voice is not of pleasant quality. Sig- 
nor Neri-Baraldi is Tybalt. The page, Stephano, is 
Mile. Nau, who be may described, without hyperbole, 
as a miniature copy of whather mother was. —- 
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The Nature and Object of Artistic Instruc- 
tion. 
(From the German of Marx’s ‘“‘Music of the Nineteenth 
Century.” 

We distinguish, in every work of art, its spir- 
itual purport, and the material element in and 
through which that reveals itself. Both, howev- 
er, are blended into one undivided whole, so that 
the work of art cannot be said to be in one part 
material, and in another spiritual. It is the spir- 
it alone which has collected the material, and it 
is present in and penetrates the whole of this 
material, so far as it reveals itself in the work of 
art; while on the other hand, every portion of 
the external medium exists only for that pur- 
pose, and in that sense for, and in which, the 
spiritual idea reveals itself in the entire work. 
The Pastoral Symphony does not consist,—first 
of a number of sounds, melodies, harmonies, &c., 
&c., and then of the idea of rural life; but both 
constitute one whole; these ideas of rural life 
have called into being and have embodied them- 
selves in just these melodies and harmonies. 

As the spiritual and material elements in a 
work of art are one and mseparable, so in the 
act of artistic creation the whole man is present 
in his undivided and inseparable creative being, 
with his senses, his feelings, and clear perception, 
with his will and his action, with the whole 
amount of fis part experience and acquisitions, 
as, kindled by the electric spark of creative love, 
they flash up and flow together into the form of 
the new work. It is this circumstance which 
shrouds in such deep mystery the origin and pro- 
duction of a work of art. Whence came that 
spiritual idea which the artist reveals? We may, 
indeed, show how it became accessible to him. 
In that Pastoral Symphony, to which we have 
before alluded, there are many representations of 
scenes of nature and rural life, the ideas of which 
must have been existing in the mind of Beetho- 
ven. But these ideas had been formed by per- 
sonal impressions long before the work of Art 
was conceived and executed ; they were familiar 
and dear to many other musicians besides Beet- 
hoven, who, nevertheless, did not feel themselves 
called to embody them in a work of art. 








A special and altogether personal inclination 
was required, in addition to these ideas; and it 
was necessary that this inclination should be fired 
to that peculiar spiritual and sensuous ardor 
which is called inspiration, and that it should be- 
come active, through that peculiar power which 
we have designated by the term “creative love.” 
And, besides all this, it was necessary that the 
artist should be in the complete possession of the 
power of formation ; that is to say, that he should 
be acquainted with, and have full command over, 
all those combinations of sounds and instruments 
which constitute the practical part of musical 
composition, and which are as indispensable to 
to the composer as language is to the poet. 

I have here considered art in its highest phase, 
as creative art. Representative art, and even 
mere artistic understanding, are however of the 
same nature. Artistic understanding and repre- 
sentation are impossible without natural capabil- 
ities and acquirements of different kinds. I must 
be generally susceptible for art ; I must have be- 
come capable of understanding the language of 
the particular work which I wish to study and 
perform ; I must have so cultivated my mind as 
to be able to raise myself to the height of its 
idea; and lastly, by practice have acquired sufli- 
cient external skill for its properexecution. But, 
with all these natural gifts and preparatory ac- 
quirements, both the conception and performance 
of the work of art are imperfect and void of real 
life, without the presence of that electric spark 
which flashes up with the impetuosity and in- 
comprehensibility of an original power at the mo- 
ment that the creative spirit in the work of art 
comes into inspiring contact with my sympathet- 
ic mind. 

Now the difference between Art instruction 
and other branches of tuitiun is plain, and the 
nature of its task lies clearly before us. The 
task of every other branch is limited, inasmuch 
as it occupies itself with a special and therefore 
limited capability of the learner. It conveys to 
his mind something not previously known, and 
provides for the prosecution of study; or it exer- 
cises his limbs in some more or less partial direc- 
tion for the acquirement of certain descriptiong 
of practical skill. Grammar conveys to the stu- 
dent the material of language¢¥ words), and shows 
him the laws according to which itmay be multi- 
plied and its specialities combined. It engages 
merely the understanding and memory of the 
learner, whose other capabilities and entire per- 
sonality have nothing to do with its special task. 
The understanding and memory of the teacher, 
and the understanding and memory of the pupil, 
are the only things brought into action. The 
same is the case with every kind of technical 
training. Insight aided by experience and re- 
flection—nay, mere attention and a natural turn 
for a thing, are all that are required by the in- 
structor, and that are to be awakened and devel- 
oped in the learner ; all the other qualities, the 
entire man, as such, remain outside the field of 
training. 

This, as the above retrospective glance at the 
nature of Art has shown us, does not suffice for 
an artistic development. It is not the possession 
of any or several special qualifications which 
makes a man an artist, or susceptible to art; but 
the entire man with all his powers combined con- 
stitutes the active principle of art. Artistic in- 
struction, therefore, can be neither of a purely 
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mechanical, nor a purely intellectual nature, nor 
can it be confined to some special form of mental 
activity. 

In Art, sense and soul are one, Artistic in- 
struction, consequently, cannot be either mere 
training or mere doctrine, the development of 
any particular kind of mental activity. Jt must 
be Education. It must lay hold of and educate 
the entire man ; that is to say, it must draw him 
upward from a state of insufficiency to that posi- 
tion of sufficiency which artistic life and activity 
demand. 

There is still another sense in which 
artistic instruction must be education. Doctrine, 
properly so called, concerns itself with the pecu- 
liarities of the learner only so far as to take no- 
tice of his aptness for its special subject, which it 
enables him, by an intelligent and methodical 
proceeding, to acquire with greater facility and 
certainty. For the rest, the individuality of the 
learner is to it a matter of perfect indifference ; 
there is not one kind of mathematics or philoso- 
phy for some and a second kind for others. 

In artistic instruction the case is different. It 
is true there is likewise but one Art and one law 
of Art for all. But every artistic act, after all, 
receives its last form and impression from the in- 
dividuality of the artist out of whose nature and 
momentary condition it arises with electric sud- 
dennessand power. The spirit of Art is universal, 
as that of Humanity; but every one of its acts is 
strictly individual. It isI, and I alone, in my 
present condition, in whom this form, which they 
call my work of Art, awakens into life; and this 
form is nothing but itself; it is not a universal, 
but a strictly individual entity. Consequently, 
all artistic instruction must again be directed up- 
on the individual person of the learner; it can- 
not transmit Art to “some one or the other ;” but 
it has to bring up, to educate, this particular per- 
son for artistic activity, with a faithful preserva- 
tion of all his individual peculiarities. 

And now, all ye that know this and take it to 
heart—above all, ye, my fellow laborers in the 
paths of tuition—recognize what our calling de- 
mands from us! The educator must himself be 
an educated man ; not merely a trained, but a 
really educated man;in his whole nature and 
ability a man of high culture and elevated ideas. 
This holds good in the educator as in Art itself. 
The whole soul in the person of the teacher ad- 
dresses the whole soul in the pupil. The teacher 
knows, through the power of his self-conscious- 
ness, that what he artistically produces is no more 
than the immediate expression of his individuali- 
ty ; that in his work and its effects nothing can 
exist but what is peculiar to himself. He must 
therefore hold inviolate the person and individu- 
ality of his pupil, who, like himself, can only ope- 
rate and produce according to the peculiarity of 
his organization. Let not these two be called 
teacher and pupil; they are master and youth 
standing towards each other in the spiritual rela- 
tion of paternity and childhood. He who feels 
not this in himself, who enters upon his office di- 
vided, cold and void of affection, to him, either 
art itself is foreign, or ambition and desire of 
gain have been his calls to the profession ;_ mis- 
conception alone has led him to his path. What 
unites the master and youth, is not merely the 
mutual pursuit of, and love for, the art (this tie 
is not wanting in any instruction); it is, inde- 
pendent of that consideration,—personal love. 








Each beholds in the other the companion and 
chosen assistant in the mutual vocation in which 
his individuality is more important the more fully 
it is preser¥ed. As a series of columns supports 
the portico of the temple, so youthful and master 
artists proceed together to the service of the sanc- 
tuary, all bearers of the idea which manifests _it- 
self in the union. 

This is the soul and life of education for Art. 
Rather than education, however, it should be 
called artistic teaching ; for this reason, that its 
object is only one branch of human development, 
while the term education implies the general de- 
velopment of the human mind, of which all spec- 
ial teaching and the various branches of educa- 
tion are component parts. It is in this sense 
that the problem of Art education, or artistic 
teaching, is to be understood. Man approaches 
man, a whole to a whole, the preceding artist to 
his successor, in close unity of mind and artistic 
consciousness, each recognizing in the non-in- 
fringement of his individuality the ground and 
root from which alone original Art works can be 


raised. K. 
(To be continued, ) 





Boston Music Hau. We have seen a Circular, 
signed by the Directors of the Music Hall Associa- 
tion, and addressed to the Stockholders, warning 
them “that an effort is being made to purchase their 
stock, by parties interested (as the Directors believe) 
in disposing of the property, or converting it to uses 
not contemplated by the original subscribers to the 
Stock,” and earnestly advising them not to part 
with their shares. 

We wish that this may prove to be a false alarm. 
But it is well known, that, though the Hall was 
built for Music, and though most of its stock was 
zealously subscribed for at the outset by music-lovers 
who sought no return for their money beyond the 
satisfaction of seeing a noble Music Hall established 
in our city, which should be sacred to Art forever, 
yet a considerable portion of the stock (say one third) 
fell into the hands of unmusical people, who only 
sought a profitable investment, and who were and 
are disposed to murmur so long as they get no 
dividends. Now what more likely than that outside 
speculators—the same for instance who have managed 
to get control of the Boston Theatre—should be on 
the watch to pick up shares, enter into a league with 
the disaffected ones, try to out-vote the original 
founders and turn the Music Hall into a great factory, 
or carpet warerooms, or whatever will pay best ? 

The need of a great Music Hall was felt here 
during the visits of Jenny Lind, and a plan was 
started in the councils of the old Academy, of Music. 
But that failed, and the project was revived in Janu- 
ary 1851, at the annual meeting of the Harvard 
Musical Association, where a committee was raised 
to procure plans, select and purchase a site and 
obtain subscriptions to stock. The cost of land and 
building was about $150,000,—real estate and labor 
being at that time very low. A mortgage was given 
for $50,000, and the remaining $100,000 was put 
into shares of $100 each. These were disposed of 
readily within sixty days. About one fourth of the 
whole was taken by members of the Harvard Musi- 
cal, several warm friends of music taking from 25 to 
100 shares each. But also a very large proportion 
was subscribed for in small sums by musicians and 
members of musical societies, according to their 
means. And all this was purely and solely that 
Boston might have a good place for good music. 

For some years the expenses of the Hall exceeded 


its income. For several years past, since the Organ 
was erected, the income has been good ; but, instead 
of dividends, this profit has been applied to the re- 
duction of the debt and to improvements. 
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Would it not be worth more money for other uses ? 
say the non-musical stockholders. If we surrender 
it to the greedy maw of trade, for instanee? If we 
deal with it simply as property, and with no 
reference to the purpose for which it was built? 
Very likely. But Boston needs it for a Music Hall, 
for a temple of Art and all esthetic festivals, far 
more than she needs an acre or two more added to 
the vast wilderness of trade. Think what we owe to 
the Music Hall! What memories of Symphony and 
Oratorio and great Festivals, what celebrations, 
School Festivals, floral exhibitions, harmonizing and 
inspiring influences of all kinds! What can we do 
without it? Where shall the Muse find refuge? 
Where is there a place for such another Hall? It 
would be suicidal policy to let it go. It would be 
flinging away the artistic progress of fifteen years ; 
it would seriously disorganize, discourage the ssthet- 
ic social culture. 

Now these facts have only to be made known to 
the music-loving people of Boston, they have only to 
be made aware of the danger, and they will instantly 
rally to the defence of an institution which every 
patriotic citizen would guard religiously as one of 
the sacred palladiums of our culture and our liberty. 
Music-lovers who now hold stock must not, will not 
part with it. But we have made these statements in 
the hope that the question may present itself serious- 
to other friends of Art, and that it may move them, 
both in love and duty, to get some of the Music Hall 
stock into their own hands, that ere long it may be 
wholly owned by those who mean to keep it sacred 
to its first end of Music and of Art. Let us offset the 
scheme to absorb the musical stock by an endeavor 
to absorb the non-musical stock and make it all mu- 
sical and homogeneous. Then it will be impossible 
ever to divert the Hall from its true uses. 

“But it already has been so diverted,” some will 
say. “It has been let, time and again, for uses whol- 
ly unartistic.” Yes, temporarily, but with what mo- 
tive? Purely for the sake of saving it for Art. The 
disaffected stockholders had to be conciliated ; in- 
come must be had, expenses must be met somehow. 
Is it not better that there ‘should be bad music half 
the time, if thereby we pay for a home for good mu- 
sic the rest of the time? The end, the motive all the 
time is Art ; but Art is still so poor that she must let 
out some of her apartments sometimes, or else have 
her house sold over her head. Patience, and it will 
come right in the end; Art will yet occupy the 
whole. 

Crepit. We copied in our last a piece from the 
German Gartenlaube, entitled ‘The first debut of 
Henriette Sontag.” We took the piece precisely as 
we found it in other papers, and should of course 
have given credit also for the translation, had we then 
known, as we do now, that it originally appeared in 
the New York Leader, over the signature Franz Gen- 
ger. 

We forget from what paper we clipped the follow- 
ing, but we believe the compliment which it contains 
to be deserved : 

Persona. No one would have expected, from 
the style in which the telegraph mangled the name, 
that the recipient of the degree of Doctor of Music, 
bestowed by Yale College at the late commencement, 
was Prof. James G. Bagnett, of Hartford, Conn., 
who numbers many friends among our citizens. The 
honor was entirely unexpected, and came as a spon- 
taneous and merited acknowledgement of the ser- 
vices of a gentleman who has done probably more 
than any other one man to extend a cultivated musi- 
cal taste in Connecticut. 

An American Soprano, Miss Jenny Bus x, who 
has achieved distinction in Europe, and was educa- 
ted (we believe) at the Leipzig Conservatory, is ex- 
pected to arrive in this country in October and make 
her debut in New York. 
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Exrosition Uxtversecce. In Le Menestre 
for July 21 we find the “Official List of Rewards” 
to exhibitors of Class X, which includes Musical In- 
struments and Publications. These are classed in 
the following order : 

1. Decorations; under which head occur three 
names only, as follows : 

Merkin, knight of the Legion of Honor (Great 
Organs). France. 

Sconnarrrer, knight of Legion of Honor (associa- 
ted with the house of Erard). France. 

Cuicxerine, knight of Legion of Honor, (Pianos). 
United States. 

Then are named as hors concours (out of the com- 
petition), they being themselves members of the award- 
ing Jury : 

Scarepmarer (J. and P)., Stuttgart. (J. Schied- 
mayer, member of the Jury), Pianos and Har- 
moniums. 

Cavatrie-Coit, Paris. 
Organs. 

Denarn (A. F), Paris. (Associate on the Jury). 
Harmoniams. 

Erarp (Mme. Ve), Paris. 
the Jury), Pianos. 

Herz (Henri), Paris. 
Pianos. 

Prevev-Worrr & Co., Paris. 
Pianos. 

Vourcraume (J. B.), Paris. (Associate on the Jury). 
Instruments with a bow. 

2. Grand Prize. 
Sax (A. J.), Paris. 

3. Gold Medals. Seven names : 

Broapwoop & Sons, London. Pianos. 

Sremnway & Sons, New York. Pranos. 

Curckerine & Sons, New York. Pianos. 

Societe Anonyme, (Merklin-Schutze & Co.), for 
the manufacture of great Organs. France and 
Belgium. 

ALEXANDRE ptre et fils, Paris. Organs. 

Triesert (F.), Paris. Wind Instruments of 
Wood. 

Srreicuer (J. B.) & Son. Vienna. Pianos. 

4. Silver Medals. A list of some 60 awards, in- 
cluding 24 for Pianos, 1 for Organs, 3 for Harmoni- 
ums (one from the United States, Messrs, Mason & 
HIAMLtn) ; the rest for stringed and wind instruments, 
editions of musical works, &c. 

5. Bronze Medals. 78 awards: 18 for Pianos, 3 
for Organs, 4 for Harmoniums, &c., &e. Two from 
America: J. Gemunper, New York, for Violins, 
&c.; L. Scurerser, New York, for Brass Instru- 
ments. 

6. Tlonorable Mentions. 
the United States. 

There were also some fifty Bronze Medals and 
Honorable Mentions awarded to skilful ecorkmen, em- 
ployed in various piano and other manufactories in 
France. 

It will be seen from the above that the Decorations 
are classed as the highest grade of honor; next 
comes the Grand Prize, awarded only to M. Sax; 
and third in grade is the Gold Medal. The piano- 
making house of Erard placed itself out of the com- 
petition by the fact that one of its members (M. 


Schaeffer) was on the Jury ; but on this. gentleman, 
as well as on Mr. Chickering, was bestowed the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor; why, if not by way 
of recognizing these two as at the head of all the 
makers of Pianos? The French have long regarded 
the Erard as the Grand Piano of all the world, be- 
yond competition ; by this act now they welcome the 
Chickering to an equal place beside the object of 
their own pride. 


(Associate on the Jury). 


(Schaeffer, associate, on 
(Associate on the Jury). 


(Wolff on the Jury). 


Only one: 
Brass Instruments. 


A long list; none from 


Turn Fest anp Concert.-—Besides the usual Or- 
gan concerts, the only music of the week has been in 


connection with the German Turners’ Festival. The 
Boston Twurnverein had invited their brethren from 
other cities of the Commonwealth, and three days 





in the beginning of the week were spent in gymnastic 


exercises, prize exhibitions, picnics, music and all 
the wholesome, brotherly Teutonic ways of having a 
good time. The sight of them, in their cool and 
easy linen costume, marching through the streets, all 
strong and blooming with health, was refreshing. 
The last day (Tuesday) was spent in the Music 
Hall; the day was given to a prize gymnastic 
exhibition, the evening to the concert and distributing 
of prizes. Mark how intellectual the character of 
the principal prizes ; we copy from the Advertiser : 


The evening concert in Music Hall at quarter past 
eight o’clock was an appropriate finale to the Turn- 
fest. It was given by the Boston Turnverein, in 
honor of their fellow societies of the Boston district, 
and was a splendid testimonial. The attendance 
was quite large, and the audience very appreciative 
and enthusiastic. The programme was as follows : 

1. Overture, ‘‘ Felsenmuehle,” Reissiger, Germania Quad- 
rille Band. 2. ‘*Gruss An Die Kuenstler.’’ Mendelssohn, 
Orpheus Musical Society. 3. Organ, Fugue: B. A. ©. H1., 
Bach, Master H. Chelius. 4. Adagio from 3d Sinfonie, Men- 
delsschn, Germania Band. 5. ‘Im Fruehling.’’ Fesca. Mr. 
J. F. Radolphsen. 6. Waltz, Rheinsagen, Germania Band. 

Pyramid-Ezhibition and Distribution of Prizes. 

7. Overture, ‘‘ Egmont,” Beethoven, Germania Band. 8. 
“* Die Stille Wasserrose,”’ Abt, ‘‘ An Das Vaterland,” Kreuzer, 
Orpheus Musical Society. 9. Organ, ‘ Improvisations.” 
Master H. Chelius. 10. ‘Das Deutsche Lied,’ Kalliwoda, 
Schwur Deutscher Maenner, Mendelssohn, Boston Turners. 
ll. Fackeltanz, Flotow, Germania Band. 

The singing by the Orpheus Musical Society was 
of the highest order, and drew from the audience the 
applause which it merited. M. Rudolphsen was 
heartily encored in his solo. The Boston Turners 
acquitted themselves well in their pyramidal forma- 
tions, and some of the designs were quite effective. 
While they were on the floor the distribution of prizes 
took place. Mr. C. Lewison called upon the various 
succesful competitors, who were escorted to the plat- 
form,where they received their prizes and the applanse 
of their friends. Mr. Scholl, who gained the first 
pn. was crowned with a laurel wreath. The fol- 
owing is a list of the recipients of prizes :— 

General Gymastic Exercises.—First prize—Goethe’s works, 
in six volumes—Wilheim Scholl, of Boston; second prize— 
Schiller’s works, in six volumes—Gustay Gutermuth, of Bos- 
ton; third prize—copy of Goethe’s Faust, Tllustrated—H. 
Iluber, of Boston; fourth prize—European History—Charles 
Gross, of Boston; fifth prize—photograph album—A. Land- 
graf, of Providenve; sixth prize—a historical sketch book of 
Germany—c. Schwartz, of Boston; seventh prize—diploma— 
If. Harring, of Boston; eighth prize—diploma—J. Sieber, of 
Worcester ; ninth prize--diploma—F. Henery, of Worcester. 

High Jumping.--First prize—diploma-—-G. Gutermuth, of 
Rostor. ; second prize-—-diploma—Fr. Weber, of Springfield. 

Loug Jumping.— Prize--diploma—-to M. Hecker of Wore 
ceater. 

Foot Race ---Prize—-diploma---to A. Landgraf, of Providence. 

Rifle Shooting .---First prize---revolver---to H. Kuhn; second 
prize---meerschaum pipe---H. Rahn ; third prize---meerschaum 
cigar-holder---W. Harring; fourth prize---pair vases---M. Sand- 
berg; fifth prize---half a dozen silver spoons--W. Kammner; 
sixth prize---smoking set---S. Scholpp. 

Diplomas were also presented with the first six 
prizes for general gymnastic excellence. Compli- 
mentary mention was made of L. Baumann, of 
Springfield, and F. R. Becker, of Boston, for gym- 
nastic exercises, and of M. Hecker, of Worcester, in 
connection with the foot race. The jumping, foot 
race and rifle shooting took place at Fresh Pond on 
Monday. 

With the concert the Turnfest was closed ; and 
thus was ended an occasion of much pleasure and 
gratification, unmarred by a single disagreeable 
feature for which our German citizens or visitors can 
be held responsible. The impressions which they 
have left are most favorable to them, and all will be 
glad to again welcome the Turners of Boston district 
to this city when the time for another festival arrives, 
or when any Turnverein desites to visit the “City of 
Notions” on its own responsibility. 


Festiva at Kerns, N. H. The Cheshire- 
County Musical Convention commence a_five-days 
Festival (their 15th) at 2 o’clock next Monday. The 
Conductors are Messrs. Carl Zerrahn and W. O. 
Perkins ; the solo singers, Mrs. H. M. Smith, Mrs. 
Jennie Kempton (recently returned from Europe), 
Mr. James Whitney, Mr. M. W. Whitney, and 
Mr. H. C. Barnabee (“Basso and humorous vocal- 
ist”.) For accompaniments, the Mendelssohn Quin- 
tette Club,and Mrs. M. D. Shepard,pianist. Of course 
there is a new collection of psalmody to be sung from 
and disseminated ; this time it is called the “Church 
Bell” ; but the singers have also laid out other and 
higher work for themselves, to-wit: Haydn’s 
“Spring,” from the Seasons, Mendelssohn’s 42nd 
Psalm, and Rossini’s Stabat Mater,—which last is in 
striking contrast to the Puritanic psalm tunes. 





Special Hotices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC; 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Ce. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


It was by chance we met. Song. H. F’. Williams. 
Who’s at my window. * C. A. Osborne. 
Moon behind the trees. Ballad. C. J. Wilson. 
Love me for what I would be. Wallerstein. 
Waiting for Father. Song & Cho. A. Weaver. : 
Marguerite. Ballad. R. Reden. 
One hundred years hence. S’g. J. F’. Spaulding. 
Fare thee well. si J. Hopkins. 
Songs of the kind that usually ‘“‘suit the people,” 
and worthy of more particular notice. 
O’er the graves of the loved ones plant beautiful 
flowers. Song and Chorus. Dr. Ordway. 
Dr. 0. has a rare talent in choosing good subjects 
for his songs. This is destined to be very popular. 
Deus Miseratur. “God be merciful.” Southard. 
In the Cross of Christ I glory. Solo, duet and 
quartet. G. H. Martin. 
Guide me, O thou great Jehovah. Song and 
quartet. A. Andrews. 
While shepherds watched their flocks. Qt. “ 
I would not live alway. Song and Quartet. “ 
Shades of evening. « M. C. Thayer. 
Beautiful and useful sacred pieces. 
Journey Song. (Wanderlied). Mendelssohn. 
Spring Song. (Friihlingslied). sj 
Ah! perfido! (Ah! faithless one.) Beethoven. 
So must my darling be. F. Abt. 
The pilot’s daughter Jane. 
Of classical beauty, the third being grandand diffi- 
cult, the last two more in ballad style. 
Birds await the day. Song. C. Blamphin. 
O my lost love! Dolores. 
My sweetheart when a boy. “ W. Morgan. 
A trio of fine songs. 


Instrumental. 


Corn flower Waltz, for guitar. 
First Love Redowa. ne 
Grand March from Faust, “ o 
Three favorite airs, well arranged. 
Petit ange, (Little angel). Nocturne. Zgghard. ! 
Serenade. Reverie caprice. A, Bernardel. 
Tasteful pieces, for players somewhat advanced. 
Coqueterie Galop. New Repertoire. M. Hassler. 
Harrah Sturm Galop. 4 hds. “Social hours.” 
J. Bellak. 
Up and down Galop. 4 hds.° i" ac 
Abdallah March. Turner. 
“All Right” Polka. A, Andrante. 
Easy and brilliant pieces. 
Belgravia Waltz. D. Godfrey. 
Sprightly, and no doubt first heard in the “‘aristo- 
cratic’? quarter of London. 
Snow nymph. Polka caprice. J. Hopkins. 
An agreeable reminder of cool weather. 


Haydn. 


Books. 


Forty-Five Oprgera Crorvses, from works of 
Rossini, Auber, Bellini, Donizetti, Gounod, 
Verdi, &e. By Edwin Bruce. $3.00 

Mr. Bruce has faithfully elaborated these, 
which are the cream of recent opera choruses, and 
has arranged them in good style for the use of choirs 
and. societies. The pieces cannot be sung without 
study, but are not difficult enough to frighten ordina- * 
ry singers, and repay careful practice. 





Music py MaiL.—Mausic is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof. Persons 
ata distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 


























